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THE REPOSITORY. _ 


THE HISTORY OF 
Miss Sally St. John and her little finger. 


In one of the frontier towns of Massachusetts, 
there lived, a few years since, a young woman 
by the name of Satty Sr. Joun. Her parents 
both died when she was young, and leit her with 
a meadow, wood-lot, and pasture, worth a thou- 
sand dollars. 

When Sally came to be about eighteen years 
of age, she made up her mind to marry, at the 
same time taking care to manifest the same, by 
declaring on all suitable and unsuitable occa- 
sions, that she was resolved to live a single life. 
There are few women who do not, for at least 
six months in their life time, enjoy the advan- 
tage of being thought pretty by some one. Rut 
Sally's case was a hardone. In vain did she ia- 





bour at the toilet, and in vain did she buy cor- } 


setts, combs, and cosmetics, to develope if pos- 
sible something in the face or figure, upon which 
she might rest some claims to beauty. But it 
was a hopeless endeavor; even the creative eye 
of self flattery could make nothing else of her 
than an awkward, lean, crocked, unlovely 
spinster. 

Miss Sally now arrived at the age of twenty ; 
she had tried the strength of personal attrac- 
tions in vain. Several bachelors and two or 
three widowers had hovered about her, bat not 
one of them had ventured to alight. She con- 
sidered her case again and again, she put it in 
all sorts of lights: at length she came to a con- 
clusion. “Ihave been pulling,” said she, «at 
the wrong string. I must give up the idea of 
carrying the point by force of personal attrac- 
tion and place my dependence upon the farm. 
As The world goes, there is more merit in sixteen 
acres of meadow, four and twenty acres of 
young timber, and thirteen acres of sheep pas- 
ture, than in all the charms sung by Solomon.” 

But years passed. and according to actual cal- 
culation, Miss St. John had reached the age of 
thirty. But human life is not to be measured 
by the almanac ;’so our heroine passed for two 
and twenty. The farm was indeed sold, and 
the money nearly expended, but Sally remained 
the same. ‘Times alter,’ saith the proverb, 

~‘and we change with them;’ but our heroine 

withstood proverbs as well as time. She was 
still the declared enemy of marriage, but an in- 
ward seeker after a husband. 

Her designs and wishes con@hued the same, 
Sut her schemes for prosecuting them were 
. changed with her change of circumstances.— 

‘Fhe farm was gone, but woman is fertile in in- 


| ventions and skilful in turning trifles to account. | 











Miss Sally St. Jobn at length discovered that 
she was not destitute of one peint of beauty.— 
Her little finger was round, tapering, white, 
soft, and terminated by a nail bearing a beau- 
tiful pink tinge. I do not know how the disco- 
very came about, but Sally had learnt that 
beautiful fingers were mug esteemed in the 
world, and in her sanguine inacgiaation, she did 
not despair « raaking the charm extend to the 
whole person. The little leaven that leavened 
the whole lump was a text in point, and Sally, 
like many others, did not doubt any thing if 
there was scripture for it. 
for her little finger, washed it with cream of 
amber, and waited with longing and langutsh- 
ing anxiety, till the nail should grow to that 
length which the laws of beauty prescribe. 
Gentle reader let not thy lip curl in scorn! It 
is a gambling world, and Miss Sally St. John is 
not the first individual who bas entered into bu- 
siness with a small capital. We have seen Mer- 
chants, Lawyers, and grave Preachers tread the 
stage of life, with pretensions based upon no 
better grounds than hers; and we have scen 
maidens put the best foot first with a presum- 


| ing confidence, when the said foot was nota 





whit better than Sally’s little finger. Look at 
home, ye scorners, and see if there is not a 
more just proportion between a fair finger and 
a busband, than between your demands and 
your deserts, 

The campaign now opened, and the effect of 
the litle finger was to be tried, but years rolled 
away, and Miss Sally St.John, af the age of for- 
ty-eight, alone and single, confessed herself five 
and thirty. Her minister, a presbyterian, spoke 
to her of futurity: “ It is,” said be, * a world of 
sorrow ; riches take to themselves wings and 
fly away; friends fail ; pleasures cease, and our 
dearest possessions are withdrawn.” Sally sat 
looking at her little finger. It was a little less 
plump than formerly, but it was still a very 
handsome finger. The clergyman proceeded ; 
« What is there,’ said he, ‘that should attach us 
to the world?” Sally replied, ** this will do for 
those who are bereft of all earthly comforts, 
but,” said she, casting her eyes at her finger, I 
see no harm in enjoying those blessings that 
providence has bestowed.” * This is true,” said 
the clergyman “in the abstract; but the heart 
is deceitful, the blessings of providence are apt 
to become idols, and to withdraw the heart 
from its true allegiance. It becomes us ail to 
try ourselves and see if there be any wicked 
way in us, and if we discover that the heart is 
unduly attached to any earthly treasure, it is 
our duty to sacrifice it. The stern rule of 
scripture must be applied, “if thy right hand 
offend thee, cut it off!” 

During the conversation, Sally's right hand 
lay displayed in her lap, with the darling tinger 
adorned with rings of coral, torquoise, pearl, 
and precious stones. Whether by accident or 
not we cannot say, but as the clergyman made 
the last remark his eye descended from the 
countenance of his fair auditor and rested upon 
her favourite finger. She thought the clergy- 
man intended to make a literal application of 
his words to her own right hand. The tears 
started to her eyes, but she said nothing. The 
inward struggle was deep. The clergyman de- 
parted and Miss Sally St. John, after due reflec- 





So she bought rings | 





tion, declared that he was a hard master and 
that she could not see exactly as he did. & 
she joined herself to the Episcopalians. “Alas,” 
said the clergyman, ‘* Ephraim is joined to his 
idols; let him alone!” 

Thus we have told our story—whether there 
is meaning or moral in it, we cannot tel. Li 
some keen-sighted genius should discover any, 
he will confer a fuvour by laying it befcre the 
public. 





IMPORTANCE, OF 
FEMALE EDUCATION. 

In a late number of the American Journal of 
Education—a truly valuable periodical which 
ought to be read by every teacher of youth and 
by parents, we find the following forcible argu- 
ments in behalf of Female Edueation. The ar- 
ticle from which we quote is a review of Mr. 
Burrough’s discourse on this subject, delivered 
in October, 1827. The author gives a brief 
view of the civil and intellectual history of wo 
man—exhibits a mournful picture of the degra- 
dation it presents, and then urges the impor- 
tance of giving her a liberal course of instruc- 
tion. By a liberal course he means that high 
system of instruction, which calls into vigorous 
exercise all the faculties of the soul, strengthens 
it by the culture, stores it with knowledge, 
plants every virtue in the heart, and exalts the 
character by intellectual and moral excellence 
This should be the lofty aim of female educa- 
tion. {ts immense importance will be readily 
admitted, if we view it “a connexios with pei 
sonal and domestic happiness, the moral condi- 
tion of the cormmunity, and the iaicrests of 
manners aud literature. 

“« An extensive and liberal system of instrue 
tion is of vast advantage to a female,as connect 
ed with her personal happiness. If her knowl- 
edge be only superficial, from what source is 
she to derive her enjoyments or a proper ac 
quaintance with her great and numerous duties’ 
How limited will be her sphere of usefulness, 
and how scanty her resources for the employ 
ment of her leisure hours! How will she re 
lieve home of a wearisome monotony, render 
herself interesting to those arownd her, or pre- 
vent her mind from preying on itself, end be 
coming the victim of ennui? Whatis to keep 
her from the snares of vice, froma round of un 
profitable visiting, from an incessant desire of 
theatres, balls,and other exciting amusements, 
from 

a youth of folly, an old age of cards, 
and from a miserable, reproachful and unchris 
tian life? Kinpich her mind with sound and va! 
uable knowledge, inspire her beart with virtue, 
aud you will ensure to ber the highest and 
purest satisfaction : . ° . i 

‘Female education is of immense impor- 
tance, as connected with domestic life. Itis at 
home, where man generally passes the largest 
portion of his time; where he seeks a refuge 
from the vexations and embarrassment of bust- 
ness, an enchanting repose from exertion, a re- 
laxation {rpm care by the interchange of affec- 
tion; where some of his finest sympathies, 
tastes, and moral and religious feelings are 
formed and nourished;—where is the treasury 
of pure disinterested love, such as is seldom 
found in the busy walks of a selfish and calcula. 
tingworkd. * * * * ® 8 
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“The welfare of a family, as connected with | guided by 


its pecuniary concerns, is owing very materially 
tofemale management. It is education, which 
is to produce right views and feelings respect- 
ing the proper course of living, and the correct 
adjustment of expenses in the various depart- 
ments of domestic life. It was the yemark of 
Dr. Johnson, that a woman cannot have too 
much arithmetic; and Hannah More has told us, 
* That a sound economy is a sound understand- 
ing, brought into action; it is calculation real- 
ized; itis the doctrine of proportion, reduced 
to practice; it is foreseeing consequences, and 
guarding against them, it is expecting contin. 
gencies, and being prepared for them.” Be- 
sides, a female wants knowledge and judge- 
roent for aiding and advising those of her housc- 
hold. Where is the counseller, in whom man 
is so much inclined to place confidence, as in 
ihe partner of his cares and joys? By the pos- 
session of intellectual attainments, she may 
guide her husband in safety amidst numerous 
dangers, and my interpose, by the combined 
influences of an enlightened mind and tender af- 
‘ection, to break the force of every calamity 
that could not be foreseen or prevented. 
“Female education is extremely valuable 
from its imparting an elevated and improved 
character to domestic discourse. Conversation 
is one of the greatest joys of existence; and the 
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its cheering hgbt, and adorned with 
its precious ornamente; that she may be admit- 
ted to the temple of its sublime doctrines and 
holy truths, to its chambers, decked with curi- 
ous and glorious workmanship by the hand of 
God. Science pleads for woman, to open before 
her susceptible mind, the mysterious and splen- 
did exhibitions of omniscience and infinite be- 
nevolence in the works of nature. Wisdom 
speaks as from the throne of God, and pleads 
with weman to take fast hold of instruction, 
saying, ‘let her not go; keep her, for she is the 
end of thy life.’ Patriotism pleads for woman, 
that she may dwell forever in the land of liber- 
ty and virtue ; thatshe may lend her influence 
to advance our national prosperity ; and that, 
illumined by the purest principles and warmed 
by a holy zez!, she may inculcate such lessons 
as shall render her descendants the invincible 


(LAND. | 





| defenders of freedom and the true faith— 


more perfect it is made by the resources of | 


learning, enlarged views of morality, the re- 
finement of taste, the riches of language, and 
the splendors of imagery, the more exquisite is 
the joy. Itis from education that discourse col- 
lects all its ornamental drapery, ‘its clothing 
of wrought gold,” its thrilling eloquence, its 
sweetest music, and all its magical influence 
over the soul. ” ° ’ ° 


Where can genius so sublimely exeit herself, 
where can eloquence be so righteously employ- 


ed, where can governments so wisely legislate, | 


where can wealth be so profitably expended, as 
in aiding the cause of female education ;—a 
cause Which, though accemplishing wonders to 
improving the condition of the world, is yet far 
behind the spirit of the age, and the demands of 
society? Let us now hope, that its claims will 
be regarded; and that woman may soon realize 
all the blessings that learning, refinement. ge- 
nius, eloquence, the efforts of man and the power 
of the Gospel can possibly confer upon her ; 


'*that our daughters may be as corner stones, 


« Ferosle education is inseparably connected | 


with the moral condition of society. 
sential to the common good that knowledge 
should be universally diflused) Kvery unedu- 
cated person isan anomaly in the scheme of hu- 
man happiness, is constantly retarding its ad- 
vancement, and is a¢ variance with one of the 
most benevolent designs and provisions of hea- 
ven. ‘“ Go, teachall nations,” was the mandate 
of mercy to the first missionaries of the gospel ; 
and we are assured that from such a mandate, 


It ts es- | 


God designs the unlimited diffusion of knowl. | 


edge. It was the entirely original as well as 
the infinitely gracious purpose of cur Saviour, 
moral light feeevery one that cometh into the 
world. Avery well instructed mind is a dimi- 
nution of the mass of human misery, and ar ad- 
dition to that of human happiness.” 


After adverting to the powerful moral influence 
which women hold over the minds of their children, 
and which is extended from the domestic circle 
through the community, and pointing out some of 
the defects in female education, he makes an elo- 
quent appeal in behalf of its claims, 

“ These claims, you perceive, are of the hizh 
est possible character, connected with all that 
's lovely and beautiful in the condition of man, 

--with the personal happiness of every individu- 
il, with all the comforts of home, with the best 
interests of the community, and even with the 
growth and prosperity of our country. They 
are connected with the conditon of the count- 
less multitude of unborn millions, that are yet 
to be wafted upon the current of timé to eterni- 
ty. ‘bey are connected with our own momen- 
tous destiny at the last dread tribunal of Jeho- 
vah. Learning pleads for woman to bring bor 
-nergies znd her charms to ifs exalted cause.--- 
Rebgion pleads for woman, thatshe may be 


’ 





polished after the similitade of a palace.’ ” 
THE GARLAND. 


SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 8, 1328. 

















New Papers —We have received the second 
number of a handsome scmi-menthly paper, 
published at Pittsburg, Penn. entitled «Tur 
Hesrenvs,” N, Ruggles Smith, Editer. The 
price is $1 per snnum. 

Papers of a miscellaneous cast have mulltipli- 
ed to a great extent since the commencement of 
our little Journal. 
delphia .Ubwe and Philadelphia Sourenir seem 
to be particularly prosperous, each of them cir- 


* ted ' culating above 3,000 copies per week. They 
t ide intellectual a3 well as reigtous an . sa ‘ 
to provide intellectual as w« ae “| are both conducted with ability, and contain 


much original matter. 
Proposals have been issued for a new paper 
in Cineinnati, to be called “Tue Lrrerary 


Panverre,and Lapins’ Macazixe,” and to be 


edited by Mrs. Dustony, formerly of Indiana, al- | 


ready advantageously known to the literary 
world, as the writer of several interesting works. 
We wish her success, and an increase of fame. 
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TO PRINTERS 

TiTE establishment of the Lanrzs’ Gartanp 
will be sold, after the conclusion of the present vo- 
lume. Itis not offered, on account of a want of 
patronage, for it has been patronised fur beyond 
the publisher’s original expectations, but solely be- 
cause the Editor has other engagements which 
prevent hira from bestowing such attention to it as 
it deserves. By its location in a populous town, 
where original contributions could be obtained for 
it, its list of subserivers might be made equal to 
that of any similar establishment in the country. — 
The materials, consisting of a superreyal press, and 
founts of burgecis and brevier, &c. are excelicnt. 
Letters, post paid, wll be duly attended to, 
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Amongst them, the Phila- | 





re ne a A nt 
FROM COOPER'S RED ROVER. 

There isa high and exquisite taste, which 
the seaman attains in the study of a machine 
that all have united to commend, which may be 
likened to sensibilities that the artist acquires 
by close and long contemplation of the noblest 
monuments of antiquity. It teaches him to de- 
tect those imperfections which would escape 
any less instructed eye; and it heightens the 
pleasure with which a ship at sea is gazed at, 
by enabling the mind to keep even pace with 
the enjoyment of the senses. It is this power- 
ful (and to a landsman, almost incomprehenst- 
ble) charm, that forms the secret tie which 
binds the mariner so closely to his vesgel, and 
which often leads him to prize her qualities as 
one would esteein the virtues of a friend, and al 
most to be equally enamoured of the fair pro 
portions of his ship and those of his mistress.— 
Other men may have their different inanimate 
subjects of admiration ; but nene of their feel 
ings so thoroughly enter into the composition of 
the being, as the affection which the marine: 
| comes, in time, to feei for his vessel. It is his 
home, his theme of constant, and frequently ot 
painful interest, his tabernacle, and often his 
source of pride and exultation. As she gratifies 
or disappoints bis high-wrought expectations, in 
her speed, or in her fight, mid shoals and hurri 
canes, a character for good or luckless qualities 
is earned, which are as often in reality due to 
the skill or ignorance of those who guide her, as 
to any inherent properties of the fabric. Stil! 
does the ship itself, in the eyes of the seaman, 
bear away the laurel of success, or suffer the 
ignominy of defeat anid misfortune; and when 
the reverse arrives, the result is merely regard 
ed as some extraordinary departure from the 
ordinary character of the vessel, as if the con 
struction possessed the powers of entire self- 
command and perfect volition. 
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Lvertion for the Greeks. —So extensive a 
disposition, to afford assistance to the 
Greeks, we believe, has never before been 
excited in this city. The pupils at the Fe- 
male High School devoted last Saturday, 
_ (usually a holiday.) to making up garments 
for them; and we have heard of several pri- 
vate schools which have devoted, and are to 
devote, a portion of time to the same object. 
A lady, we understand, took materials for 
fifty garments, intending to pay poor wo- 
meu and children for making them. We 
hear of female Greek associations in other 
places. In Albany, we are informed, one 
| was established two or three weeks ago, 
| which was attended by some of the first la- 
| dies of that city, and among thein the fidy 
| ofour late Governor, previously to his feath. 
[N. ¥. Advocate. 








| The fruits of Industry and Sobriety. 

| At ‘Taunton, in the county of Somerset, 
| is a monument to the memory of Roser1 
Gray, Esq. a native of that town, who, be- 
ing left a poor helpless orphan, went to Lon- 
den to seek his fortune. Here he engaged 
himself as an errand boy, and in this state 
of servitude he behaved so well that his mas- 
ter took him apprentice, and when out of 
his time, set him up ina shop, where, by 
his industry, care, and diligence, he had 
such success, that he acquired a large for- 
tune. Inhisold age he declined trade, and 
returned to Taunter, where he built an hos 
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pital for sixteen old decayed people of both 
sexes. Underneath his effigy, on his monu- 
ment,is the following singular inscription» 

Taunton bere him; London bred him; 

Piety train’d him; Virtue led him; 

Earth enrich’d him; Heaven possess’d him; 

‘Taunton bless’d him; London bless’d him; 

This thankful town, that mindful city, 

Share his piety and pity. 

What he gave, and how he gave it, 

Ask the poor and you shall have it. 

Geutle reader, may Heaven strike 

Thy tender heart to do the like: 

And now thy eyes have read his story, 

Give him the praise, and God the glory. 














VARIETY. 


Good Valker.—Good conversation comes 
of nature, it is a gift of Ileaven—and he 
whom ** the Gods have not made,” conver- 
sational, will never attain to it by mere la- 
bor and industry. Study will do much to 
improve an unhappy pre-disposition, but he 
who cannot ‘‘snatch a grace beyond the 
reach of art,” can never figure in the first 
class of talkers. ‘To arrive at this eminence 
tequires a powerful flow of animal spirits, 
a retentive memory, a discursive imagina- 
tion, strong social sympathies, a ready wit, 
considerable versatility and facility of cha- 
racter, a nice tact forthe appropos, and just 
a sufficient spice of vanity to love display, 
without making it the sole end of existence. 
To these natural and constitutional gifts 
should be added extensive and miscella- 
neous r° .uing, much intercourse with the 
world, good manners, and an early acquain- 
tance with whatever is passing in Boston, 
Xc. if not with the chit chat of all the smal- 
jer capitals. A good talker, in fact, should 
know every body, every thing, and as much 
more as he can scrape together. He should 
never balk curiosity with an * I don’t know,’ 
nor suffer himself to be thrown out by the 
starting of a subject in which he can be ta- 
ken by surprise. 


Gratitude and Patriotism.—A very poor 
and aged man, busied in planting and graft- 
ing an apple-tree, was rudely interrupted 
by this interrogation: ** Why do you plant 
trees, who cannot hope to eat the fruit of 
them ="? He raised himself up, and leaning 
upon his spade, replied, * Some one planted 
trees for ine before L was born, and I have 
eaten the fruit; [now plant for others, that 
the memorial of my gratitude may exist 
when Lam dead and gone.” 





«2 Belle in the year 1350.—Her head was 
encircled with a turban, or covered with a 
species of mitre of enormous height, from 
the summit of which ribbons floated in the 
air, like the streamers from the head ofa 
mast. Her tunic was half of one colour and 
half of another ; azone deeply embroidered 
and richly ornamented with gold, confined 
her waist, and from it was suspended in 
front two daggers in their respective 
pouches. Thus attired she rode in the com- 


pany of her knight to jousts and tourna- 
ments. Zingard’s History of Englan?. 





THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 











From the New York Mirror. 
TOWN AND COUNTRY. 

The following dialogue, which we over- 
heard while walking down Chatham-street, 
the other day, may amuse some of our rea- 
ders, and serve to prove, what many have 
maintained, that nativity wit is characteris- 


it may. The dramatis person were a bro- 
ther and sister, whose name we suspect to 
be Abijah and Rebecca. 

Abijah.—Don't stare about so, Becca, 
and start at every thing—folks will see that 
you were never in town before, and [I shall 
be ashamed to meet any of my friends with 
you by my side. 

Rebecca.——Vhat’s just what uncle Ben 
said—Says he, ** Bije has got plaguy proud 
since he has been three months in York.” 
‘Take care of that coach there. 


hear of coaches coming on the side-walk? 
—The horses themselves know better. — 
Why, Beeca, even our city horses know as 
much as you country people do. 
Rebecca.—Do they? Then I guess they 
know a plaguy sight more than their owners. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. 





Elizabeth, was given by her treasurer, Lord 
Burleigh :—* No one could tell her what 
she knew not, and, when her council had 
said all that they could, she could find out 
a wise counsel beyond theirs ; and there ne- 
ver was any great consultation about her 
country, at which she was not present, to 
her great profit and praise.” It is related 
by Beott, in his *Phylomotholozia.’ that a 
courtier having made suit to this princess 
for an office belonging to the law, she told 
him that he was unfit forthe place. * That 
is true,’ replied he, ‘but { can find a de- 
puty who shall be sufficient.°—*‘ Do so,’ 
answered the queen, ‘and then I may be- 
stow it on one of my ladies; for they, by 


cellor, chief justice, or any other as well as 
yourself. 





Ledyard’s Interview with his Mother, after 
an absence of eight years. 

He rode up to the dour, alighted, went 
in, and asked if he could be accommodated 
in her house as a lodger. She replied that 
he could, and showed hima room into which 
his baggage was conveyed. After having 
adjusted his dress, he came out and took a 
seat by the fire, in company with several 
other officers without making himself known 
to his mother, or entering into conversation 
with any person. She frequently passed 
and repassed through the room, al her eye 
was observed to be attracted towards him 
with more than usual attention. He still 
remained silent. At last, after looking 
steadfastly at him for some minutes, she de- 
liberately put on her spectacles, approached 
nearer to him, begging his pardon fer her 
rudeness, and telling him that he so much 





resembled a son of her’s who had been ab- 
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tic of females, let their rank in life be what | 


Abijah.—Dont be alarmed. Did you ever | 


The following testimony to the abilities of | 


deputation, may execute the office of chan- | 
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sent eight years, that she could not resist 
her inclination to view him more closely 
The scene that followed may be imagined 
but not deseribed: for Ledyard had a ten 
der heart, and affection for his mother was 
among the deepest and most constant emo- 
tions. 

On the 26th November last, at Rouen, in 
France, a married couple celebrated the 
completion of the fiftieth year of their union, 
by anew wedding, as is customary tn such 
instances of conjugal longevity. “The satoe 
priest that read the marriage ceremony on 
the first occasion, officiated at the second, 
being ninety-one years of age ; and what is 
more remarkable, six other friends and se- 
veral domestics, who were present at the 
original wedding, shared in the festivities 
of the second; and the principal fiddler for 
the dance was the same on both occasions. 
The Journal de Rouen, of the 3d December, 
gives the names of the parties, and vouches 
for the truth of the particulars just state 

Sorrows.—What are the sorrows of the 
young? ‘Their growing minds soon close 
above the wound; their elastic spirits seon 
rise beneath the pressure; their green and 
ductile affections soon twine around new 
objects. But the sorrows of the pbor, who 
have no outward appliances to soothe; the 
sorrows of the aged, with whom life at best 
is but a wintry day, and who can look for 
no after growth of joy ; the sorrows of a 
widow, aged, solitary, destitute, mourning 
over an only son, the last solace of her 
years; these are the sorrows, which make 
us feel the impotency of consolation. 

| Sketch Book, 

Lzarxine forms youth, and charms old 
age. It is an ornament to us 1n prosperity, 
and in adversity, a comfort. It aecompa- 
nies us at home and abroad, in company, or 
in solitude; and in every place and every 
stage of life, it contzibutes tu our happiness, 
| Cicero. 


Left-handed.—An ignorant matron whe 
could not read, when told by her clergy 
man that the bible before her was upside 
down, replied, **Sir, [ am left handed.” 





Soldicr’s Appeal. —Some old soldiers, go- 
ing to be shot fora breach of discipline, as 
passing by Marshal Turenne, pointed w 


the scars on their faces and breasts.—What 





speech could come up to this? It had the 
desired effect. The marshal instantly stay- 
ed the execution, and gave the men a free 
pardon. 

YOUTI!. 
Thou art but in life’s morning, and as yet 
The world looks witchingly : its fruits and flowers 
Are fair and fragrant, and its beautcous bow’rs 
Seem haunts of happiness before thee set, 
All lovely as a landscape freshly wet 
With dew, or bright with sunshine after show’rs, 
Where pleasure dwells, and Flora’s magic pow’rs 
Woo thee to pluck joy’s peerless coronet. 

! Barton 








GREEK FUNERAL. 
A recent traveller gives the following acccunt 
of a Greek funeral: 


“*A low bicr, standing near the centre of the 
church floor, bore the corpse, the remains of a 
female. On her head was a white turban, in 
which was gracefully entwined a large braid of | 
hair. She was dressed in a long light brown 
silk mantle, with edges trimmed with sable.— 
Her head was resting on a pillow of yellow silk, 
besutifully figured with gold, and a small cover- 
let of the same was spread over the body, and 
hung down from the foot of the bier. 
seemed like a person who had thrown herself on 
a couch, to rest from the fatigues of a journey 
No coffin, no shroud, nane of the wonted habi- 
liments of the dead were seen. On each side 
of the bier stood large waxen candles, and 
around were standing hundreds of friends, each 
bearing a lighted taper in his hand. Half an | 
hour or more the pricsts alternately chaunted 
and recited the funeral exercise, and at short 
An 
aged priest, with a long hoary beard, then ad. 
dressed the people in their own dialect. He 
8 there, he said, to speak for her who could 
Wo longer speak for herself, and to forgive any 
who might in any way have injured her. If she 
bad herself injured any, he hoped they would 
freely forgive her. ‘The assembly with united 
voice responded, “ we forgive, and may she also 
be forgiven of her God,” crossed themselves 
and bowed. The crowd then parted and the 
relations themselves drew near. ‘The eye of the 
husband was now, for the last time, fixed on 
the object of his affections. Thrice he crossed 
himself, then bowed and kissed the cheek now 
cold in death; and so fecling, so affectignate 
was his last farewell, that no one could pro- 
nounce ita ceremony merely. ‘The deceased 
was then borne to the depository of the dead, 
and when laid in the tomb, the priest poured oil 
on her head, repeating from one of the Psalms 
of David, ‘‘the earth is the Lord’s and the full- 


ness thereof; the world, and they that dwell 
therein.” 


A Rational Insect —The following instance of 
ingenuity in a spider, was witnessed by the 
writer of this article. A web was obsérved to 
be tightly stretched across a garden path, about 


She 


intervals numbers recited a sacred song. 





ee 


owed 


GARLAND. 











Innovations —We ought not to be over anx- 
ious to encourage innovation in cases of doubt- 
ful improvement; for an old system must ever 
have two advantages over a new one: it is esta- 
blished, and it is understood. 





 *‘POETRY. 


From Neele’s Romance of History. 
SERENADE, 

Wake, lady, wake,—the midnight moon 

Sails through the cloudless skies of June ; 

‘The stars gaze sweetly on the stream, 

Which, in the brightness of their beam, 
One sheet of glory lies. 

The glow-worm lends its little light, 

And all that’s beautiful and bright 

Is shining on our world to-night, 

Save thy bright eyes! 


Wake, lady, wake,—the nightingale 
‘Tells to the moon her love-lorn tale ! 
Now doth the brook that’s hush’d by day, 
As through the vale she winds her way, 
In murmurs sweet rejoice ; 
The lcaves, by the sott night wind stirr’d, 
Are whispering many a gentle word, 
And all earth’s sweetest sounds are beard, 
Save thy sweet voice! 
Wake, lady, wake,—thy lover waits '— 
Thy steed stands saddled at the gate ! 
Here is a garment rich and rare, 
To wrap thee from the cold night air ; 
The appointed hour 1s lows,— 
Danger and doubt have vanish’d quite,— 
Our way before is clear and light, — 
And all is ready for the firght,— 
Save thou alone! 


Wake, lady, wake,—I have a wreath, 
Thy broad fair brow shall rise beneath ; 
I have a ring that must not shine 
On any finger, love but thine ! 

l’ve kept my plighted vow. 





Beneath thy casement here I stand, 
To lead thee by thy own white hand, 
Far from this dull and captive strand, 
But where art thou? 
—waeas 


SONG—BY WALLER. 
Go, lovely rose! 
Tell ber that wastes hertime and me, 
That now she knows, 
When I resemble her to thee, 
How sweet and fair she seems to be. 


Tell her that’s young, 
And shuns to have her graces spied: 
‘That had’st thou sprung 
In deserts where no men abide, 
Yhou must have uncommented died. 


Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retired, 





five feet in breadth, the reticulated jortion oc- 
cupying the centre, and one of the principal 
threads to which this part was attached, had a 
vertical direction; upon examining in what 
soanner this was fastened to the ground, it was 
found that the ingenious insect, instead of hav- 
ing permanently fixed it to the gravel path, had 
coiled it rouod a stone, a little larger than its 
own body, and had raised this about a foot from 
the walk, where it was swinging-io the air, giv- 
ing the necessary degree of tension to the net 
work of the web, but not affording a sufficient 
resistance to the wind to occasion its deatruc- 
ion.—{JVew Monthly Magazine. 








Bid her come forth, 
Suffer herself to be desired, 
And not blush so to be adinired. 


Then die, that she 
The common fute of all things rare 
May read in thee, 
How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair. 


The following stanza wes added by H. K. White : 
Yet, though thou fade, 
From thy dead leaves let fragrance rise; 
And teach the maid 
That goodness Time’s rude hand defies, 
That Virtue lives when Beauty dies. 





The best part of beauty is that which a pic- 











} ture cannot express. 


- 


; 





TO THE OCEAN. 
T oft have seen thee when the deep red West 





*Was mirror’d in thee—and a glossy lake, 


Calm and unruffled, seem’d thy peaceful breast, 

And not an angry billow was awake— 

When not a breath of air was felt to shake 

Thy quiet surface—and the view on shore 

Seem’d of thy gentle beauty to partake— 

While the serene blue sky smiled sweetly o’er, 

And the whole scene around a heavenly aspect 
wore. 


And I have gazed upon thee when thy waves 

Rose up tumultuously, to try their might 

With winds and storms—when billews left thei: 
caves 

To swell the noises of that dreadful fight— 

E’en ’midst the horrors of a stormy night, 

When surges roar’d and the winds wildly blew, 

Ihave gazed on thee with a strange delight, 

And felt as if a part of thee—and drew 

More pleasure from theeas the tempest louder grew 


And I have seen thy billows madly foam, 

And chase upon thy breast in hideous throng, 

As if they left forever their deep home, 

Thy sunken rocks and hidden caves among; 
While, as the wind wax’d stronger and more strong, 
The roaring surges, like wild horses, rose 

To whirl the chariot of the storm along— 

To deal around t'.em shipwreck, death, and woe, 
And rise to Heaven itself, as if its deadliest foe. 


By Man the earthly calm may be reclaim’d:— 
Bnmeasured Ocean! who can rule o’er thee? 

Thy waves still roll—untameable—untam’d; 
None can control thee; Thou art wild and free; 
No earthly power can calm thee;—thou must be 
Kept in subjection but by One alone:— 

HE, who once calm’d the raging of the sea, 

And still to thee, proud Ocean! will be known:— 
He holds thee in bis hand, —thy might is all bis own 


MUSIC. 


How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears. Soft stillness, and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 
Sit, Jessica: Look how the floor of Heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ; 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou beholdest 
But in bis motion like an Angel sings, 
Still quiring to the yeung-ey’d cherubim. 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
But whiist this muddy vesture of decay, 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 

{ Shakspeare. 

MODESTY. 

The blushing cheek, the virtue of her face, 
The gentle look, coy air, and modest grace; 


| The tearful voice, the chaste and trembling eye, 
} That views with pain the slaves that round it die, 


Are female stratagems, victorious still, 
The surest shafts that beauty takes to kill. 








= ——_——_— —_—_—— ad 
To Publishers of Pupers and Periodical Works 

throughout the Uniled States. 

It is intended before, or certainly by the 
Ist of May next, in a pamphlet with other 
statistical matters, to notice all the News- 
papers and Periodicals in the U. States and 
the city or town where published, by 
whom, and the conditions of the publication, 
&c. A copy containing the above, shall be 
faithfully forwarded to each of you, who wilt 
insert this notice once and forward a gone: 

lz 


or a copy of the work you publish, to 
“THE TRAVELLER.” 





delphia, directed to 
Philadelphia, Feb. 22, 1828. 


. Cadet | 








